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Brogues  On  The  Beats 


IRISH  POLICE  STAFF  EDMONTON  FORCE 

Alberta  House  And  Immigration  Bureau  Assist 
In  Bringing  35  Constables  From  Northern  Iretand 


When  two  groups  of  men  from  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary 
left  Northern  Ireland  for  Alberta  last  winter,  none  of  them  knew 
what  kind  of  a life  would  be  awaiting  them  in  the  New  World. 
Now,  some  eight  months  later,  they  report  the  people  are  friendly, 
the  food  is  good  and  plentiful,  and  the  wdrk  is  much  the  same 
as  it  was  in  the  Old  Country. 

These  Irish  police  were  engaged  through  Alberta  House — 
th“  T ondon  headquarters  of  the  Alberta  Government — and  came 
to  this  Province  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  understaffed  Edmonton 
Police  Force.  The  experiment  was  such  a success  that  today  almost 
one-third  of  the  force  is  made  up  of  the  Irish  contingent. 

The  decision  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  to  engage  police  from 
outside  of  Canada  was  made  when  it  was  found  almost  impossible 
to  enlist  capable  men  in  Canada.  Advertisements  were  carried 
in  daily  newspapers  throughout  the  nation,  but  only  a small 
number  of  applications  were  received. 

Scottish  Police  Insufficient 

Early  in  1952  advertisements  were  carried  in  the  Scottish 
newspapers,  and  a small  force  of  experienced  police  from  that 
country  vrere  brought  to  Edmonton.  However,  several  men  from 
this  group  returned  to  Scotland  and,  while  the  remainder  were 
a valuable  addition  to  the  force,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  required  strength. 

Edmonton  is  the  fastest  growing  city  in  Canada  and,  with 
the  population  now  passing  183,000,  a rapid  change  from  a 
"small  city"  police  force  to  a "big  city"  police  force  had  to  be 
made.  New  subdivisions  have  opened  in  almost  every  fringe  of 


the  city,  while  new  industries  and  businesses  have  given  added 
difficulties  for  police  supervision.  And,  with  the  oil  boom  sur- 
rounding Edmonton,  criminal  elements  from  other  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  been  attracted  to  the  city  by  the 
prospects  of  easy  money. 

Seek  Constables  in  Northern  Ireland 

Other  cities  in  Canada  have  been  experiencing  similar 
conditions,  with  the  result  that  police  recruits  have  been  in 
demand  throughout  the  nation.  After  careful  investigation  during 
1952,  the  city  commissioners  of  Edmonton  decided  to  advertise 
for  police  in  Northern  Ireland — the  traditional  home  of  the  law 
officer. 

Advertisements  were  carried  in  the  newspapers  of  Northern 
Ireland  and  applications  accepted  from  more  than  90  prospective 
recruits.  The  Alberta  Government's  representative  in  London  was 
able  to  assist  by  interviewing  these  applicants  and  explaining 
the  duties  of  Edmonton  police. 

In  each  case,  the  government  representative  obtained 
information  on  age,  experience,  and  general  personality  of  the 
recruit.  His  recommendations,  together  with  the  application  forms, 
were  sent  to  the  city  commissioners  who  made  the  final  selections. 

35  Irish  Police  Chosen 

A total  of  35  men  were  chosen,  while  another  two  decided 
to  take  a chance  and  come  over  on  their  own.  All  were  accepted. 
Since  that  time,  another  five  men  have  come  over  singly  or  in 
pairs,  after  learning  of  the  success  of  their  fellow  officers. 

(Continued  on  Page  Two) 


Alberta  Government  Photos — Marsden 


Const.  R.  C.  McDowell,  formerly  of  Belfast,  Four  smiling  Irishmen  stand  before  police  patrol  cor.  Left  Home  from  work.  Const.  Donaghey  turns  his 

points  out  directions  for  Allan  Wilson.  to  right  are  Consts.  R.  C.  McDowell,  Sam  Brown,  Sam  hat  and  whistle  over  to  his  2 Va -year-old 

9802  - 79th  Avenue  Donaghey,  and  W.  S.  Loverty.  daughter,  Alison. 
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Irish  Police 

(Continued  From  Page  One) 

The  first  group  left  Liverpool  on  Nov.  12  and  the  second 
aroup  on  Nov.  25,  1952,  and  wave  met  at  the  Edmonton  station 
by  civic  officials  and  representatives  of  the  Alberta  Immigratmn 
Bureau  The  latter  group  arranged  for  temporary  accommodation 
and  assisted  some  of  the  men  in  finding  permanent  homes. 
Although  11  of  the  men  are  married,  only  one  brought  his  wife 
and  family  with  him.  The  others  chose  to  settle  down  and  send 
for  their  families  as  soon  as  suitable  accommodation  was  found. 

"When  we  arrived  in  Edmonton,  the  Alberta  Immigration 
Bureau  and  men  in  the  force  helped  us  to  find  places  to  live," 
said  Constable  Sam  Donaghey,  the  six-foot  4 ¥2 -inch  spokesman 
for  the  group.  "With  their  help  we  were  able  to  find  permanent 
‘digs’  for  those  of  us  who  wanted  to  bring  over  our  families." 

Long  Service  With  Irish  Force 

Constable  Donaghey,  who  is  typical  of  the  class  of  Irish 
police  now  on  the  Edmonton  force,  had  served  1 1 ¥2  years  in  the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary— the  R.U.C.— at  the  time  of  his  appli- 
cation. He  was  stationed  in  city  headquarters,  Belfast,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  radio  work  and  map  making. 

When  he  was  accepted  by  the  City  of  Edmonton,  Constable 
Donaghey  decided  to  leave  his  wife  and  two  children  in  Ireland 
and  send  for  them  as  soon  as  accommodation  had  been  found. 
Mrs.  Donaghey  and  family  flew  to  Edmonton  on  March  8,  and 
moved  into  a modest  home  on  the  south  side. 

"My  wife  and  I really  like  it  here,"  commented  the  constable. 
"We're  constantly  meeting  people  who  once  lived  in  Ireland  or 
who  have  relatives  over  there,  and  everybody  has  helped  us  to 
settle  down.” 

"We  have  men  here  from  Londonderry,  Coleraine,  Lurgan, 
Armagh,  Enniskillen,  Lisburn,  Downpatrick,  Cookstown  and  a 
couple  from  Southern  Ireland  who  now  are  on  the  Edmonton 
force." 

A constable  with  one  of  the  longest  service  records  in  the 
group  is  R.  C.  McDowell,  who  had  served  more  than  1 1 ¥2  years 
with  the  R.U.C.  before  coming  to  Edmonton. 

Great  Difierence  in  Traffic 

"After  service  with  the  motorcycle  division  in  Belfast,  I noticed 
a big  difference  in  traffic  conditions,"  he  stated.  "The  traffic  in 
Edmonton  seems  to  be  heavier  and  much  more  difficult  to  handle.” 

Constable  McDowell  is  at  present  sharing  living  quarters 
with  other  Irish  police  and  plans  to  bring  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  Canada  as  soon  as  suitable  accommodation  can  be  found. 

Two  other  Irish  policemen  are  W.  S.  Laverty  and  John  Brown. 
Const.  Laverty  was  a detective  in  Belfast  with  six  years'  service 
in  the  R.U.C.  He  is  now  boarding  with  an  Irish  family  in  west 
Edmonton.  Const.  Brown,  who  is  stationed  in  South  Edmonton,  was 
a beat  man  in  Belfast  with  4 ¥2  years'  service  in  the  R.U.C.  After 
finding  a place  to  stay,  he  sent  for  his  wife,  who  arrived  in 
Edmonton  two  days  before  Christmas.  This  couple  became  the 
proud  parents  of  a Canadian  son  on  June  8. 

"None  of  the  men  knew  what  to  expect  when  we  agreed  to 
come  here,"  said  Cont.  Donaghey,  "but  I thought  it  might  be 
interesting.  I just  had  three  weeks  from  the  time  I was  accepted 
until  I sailed.  In  that  time  I made  all  my  preparations;  left  my 


wife  and  children  with  my  family;  and  settled  my  affairs  in  the 
Old  Country. 

Offered  Incentives  to  Stay  in  Ireland 

"Of  course,  the  R.U.C.  didn't  want  us  to  leave,"  he  continued. 
They  tried  to  discourage  us  from  coming  over  here  and  even 
offered  me  a promotion  if  I would  stay.  They  have  been  under- 
staffed themselves." 

After  the  men  had  been  sworn  in  at  the  Edmonton  police 
headquarters,  they  were  given  three  weeks'  training  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  the  liquor  and  traffic 
regulations. 

Const.  Donaghey  noted  a few  differences  in  the  duties  of  a 
policeman  in  the  two  countries,  but  found  the  work  basically 
the  same.  "We  were  not  like  the  English  bobbies,"  he  said.  "We 
carried  .45  revolvers  and  had  jurisdiction  both  in  the  cities  and 
rural  areas  of  Northern  Ireland. 

"We  didn't  use  the  tag  system  for  traffic  infractions  like  you 
do  here.  That  has  been  the  biggest  change  in  our  routine.  But 
they  have  just  about  the  same  kind  of  parking  problems  in  Ireland, 
although  Edmonton  seems  to  have  much  more  traffic. 

Irish  Police  Like  Canadian  Food 

"The  big  change  that  we've  all  experienced  has  been  the 
food,"  stated  the  constable.  "We've  been  rationed  in  Ireland  since 
1941  and  have  the  same  food  restrictions  as  England.  There  would 
be  enough  food  for  Ireland  itself,  but  we've  been  sending  potatoes, 
eggs,  milk  and  other  goods  to  the  people  in  England.  So  it's  a 
pleasant  change  to  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  all  kinds  of  food. 

"We  receive  much  higher  wages  here  than  we  did  in  the 
R.U.C.  and  the  paycheque  seems  to  go  much  farther.  I have  heard 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  greater  here  but  we  can  do  much  more 
with  our  monthly  wage  than  we  could  in  Ireland. 

"I  thought  your  Alberta  winters  might  cause  some  difficulties, 
but  it  wasn't  the  cold  that  bothered  me — it  was  the  heat.  I've 
been  accustomed  to  a warm  coal  fire  and  it  took  me  several  weeks 
to  get  used  to  the  high  temperatures  that  Edmonton  people  keep 
in  the  homes  and  offices  during  the  winter." 

One  Policeman  Had  Been  Sergeant 

All  of  the  Irish  police  were  of  constable  status  in  the  R.U.C. 
with  the  exception  of  James  Turkington,  who  had  been  a sergeant. 
He  took  a cut  to  the  rank  of  First  Class  Constable  when  he  came 
to  Edmonton. 

Only  seven  men  from  the  original  group  have  left  the  force 
during  these  past  eight  months.  This  includes  one  man  who 
returned  to  Ireland  because  of  personal  difficulties,  one  who 
joined  the  R.C.A.F.,  two  who  went  into  other  business,  and  three 
who  were  released  from  the  force.  This  percentage  is  considered 
to  be  very  small. 

"The  Old  Country  police  officers — both  the  Scottish  and  the 
Irish — who  were  recruited  during  the  past  two  years  are  doing 
a fine  job  in  assisting  to  police  Canada's  fastest  growing  city," 
stated  Chief  Constable  R.  Jennings.  "Their  background  and 
previous  experience  enabled  them  easily  to  fit  into  the  Canadian 
scene;  in  making  many  friends  and  in  taking  an  active  part  in 
our  community  life." 

News  of  the  success  of  the  Irish  police  has  drifted  back  to 
Northern  Ireland  and  other  members  of  the  R.U.C.,  who  watched 
the  experiment  with  interest,  now  are  considering  a move  to 
Canada.  However,  no  large  scale  scheme  such  as  the  one  devised 
by  Edmonton  has  yet  been  evolved  by  any  other  Canadian  city.  • 


378  Boys,  109  Girls  Involved 
In  1952-3  Juvenile  OFfences 

Theft  and  breaking  and  entering  accounted  for  more  than 
half  of  the  offences  committed  by  individual  juveniles  in  Alberta 
during  the  year  ended  March  31. 

Of  the  total  of  825  offences,  488  were  of  the  combined 
offences  of  breaking  and  entering,  theft,  and  breaking  and  enter- 
ing with  the  intent  to  steal.  Another  120  offences  were  of 
miscellaneous  theft  and  included  joyriding,  auto  theft,  horse  steal- 
ing and  bicycle  theft. 

A total  of  487  juveniles  were  responsible  for  the  list  of  crimes, 
with  several  being  involved  in  more  than  one  offence.  There  were 
378  boys  involved  in  701  of  the  offences,  and  109  girls  involved 
in  124  offences. 

The  major  offences  included  247  cases  of  breaking,  entering 
and  theft,  193  cases  of  theft,  107  cases  of  joyriding  or  auto  theft, 
48  of  breaking  and  entering  with  the  intent  to  steal,  37  of 
immorality,  15  of  possession  of  stolen  property,  11  of  bicycle 
theft,  10  each  of  indecent  assault  and  common  assault,  eight  of 
forgery,  five  of  escaping  custody,  two  each  of  robbery  with 
violence  and  horse  stealing,  and  one  each  of  arson  and  assault 
occasioning  actual  bodily  harm. 

Minor  offences  included  54  cases  of  damage  to  property,  18 
of  vagrancy,  14  infractions  of  the  Traffic  Act,  12  infractions  of 


the  Liquor  Act,  11  infractions  of  city  bylaws,  11  of  illegal  use  of 
firearms,  three  of  cruelty  to  animals,  two  of  creating  a disturbance, 
two  infractions  of  the  Railway  Act,  and  one  of  school  attendance. 

A total  of  267  boys  and  102  girls  were  involved  in  only  one 
offence,  while  59  boys  and  four  girls  were  involved  in  two  offences. 
The  greatest  number  of  offences  for  an  individual  girl  was  six, 
while  in  the  offences  against  boys,  there  were  individuals  with 
as  many  as  17,  21  and  28  offences  apiece. 

Reports  show  that  15  years  was  the  most  dangerous  age,  with 
155  of  the  offenders  in  that  group  being  brought  before  the  juvenile 
court  judge.  Second  was  the  14-year  group,  with  99  arrests 
made.  Other  age  groups  included:  seven  years — one  case;  eight 
years — one  case;  nine  years — eight  cases;  10  years — 18  cases; 
11  years — 26  cases;  12  years — 41  cases;  13  years — 54  cases; 
16  years — 51  cases;  17  years — 30  cases;  and  18  years — three 
cases. 

A total  of  45  boys  and  35  girls  were  placed  under  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  during  the  1952-53 
fiscal  year,  while  another  51  boys  and  23  girls  were  released. 

Adults  charged  with  contributing  to  juvenile  delinquency 
included  128  men  and  13  women. 

As  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Department  was  not  organized  until  Jan.  1,  1952,  there  are  no 
comparative  figures  to  show  the  increase  or  decline  of  juvenile 
crime  in  Alberta.  J.  A.  Cameron,  superintendent  of  the  branch, 
stated  that  a particular  increase  in  delinquency  cases  had  been 
noted  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Province.  • 
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Applicants  For  Driving  Tests 
Afforded  Courteous  Treatment 

[The  editor  oj  Within  Our  Borders  recently  took  the  new 

Alberta  Government  driver's  test.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 

may  be  taking  it  in  the  future,  here  is  his  report.) 

Courtesy — dispensed  with  quiet  efficiency — is  the  treatment 
accorded  those  taking  the  new  Alberta  examination  for  car 
drivers. 

I know,  for  I took  the  entire  course.  Along  with  another 
experienced  driver,  who  ran  afoul  of  the  eye  test  machine,  and  an 
immigrant,  who  couldn't  speak  a word  of  English,  I spent  an 
hour  and  a half  on  written,  oral  and  actual  driving  tests.  The 
three  of  us  received  the  same  polite  assistance,  were  given  helpful 
suggestions  on  our  weak  driving  points  and  ended  up  with  con- 
siderable respect  for  the  examiners,  from  the  head  man  down. 

At  no  time  was  there  the  feeling  that  THE  LAW  was  looking 
over  your  shoulder  to  find  out  what  you  DIDN'T  know  about 
driving.  The  exact  opposite  was  the  case.  From  the  time  you 
greet  the  reception  clerk  until  you  leave  with  or  without  a license, 
you  have  the  feeling  that  everyone  is  on  your  side,  only  too 
willing  to  help  you  to  show  what  you  do  know  about  driving. 
There  is  no  criticism  for  driving  errors,  only  instruction  as  to 
how  the  error  can  be  remedied. 

First  stop  was  at  the  desk  of  Miss  Kay  Marshall  who,  for 
purposes  of  the  record,  noted  my  name,  address,  age  and  occupa- 
tion. In  an  adjoining  room  I received  an  examination  paper  from 
Stan  Engel,  who  briefly  explained  the  method  of  marking  the 
answers.  There  were  20  questions,  each  of  which  listed  three  or 
four  possible  answers  but  only  one  correct  one.  On  completion 
of  this  written  test.  Examiner  Engel  discussed  those  driving 
problems  I answered  incorrectly. 

Then  I was  turned  over  to  Richard  Ball  for  what  is  called 
the  psycho-physical  test,  which  sounds  grim  but  turns  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  eye  test  carried  out  with  the  help  of  an 
ingenious  gadget  called  a telebinocular.  With  instructions  from  Mr. 
Ball,  I looked  into  the  peep-show  type  of  machine  and  identified 
different  colored  squares  placed  in  the  form  of  letters,  colored 
lines  cutting  through  various  colored  balls  and  black  dots  on 
white  squares  with  the  squares  seeming  to  get  further  and  further 
away.  All  these  tests  were  designed  to  reveal  depth  of  perception, 
ability  to  recognize  colors  and  to  disclose  any  major  eye  defects. 

Anyone  with  normal  eyesight  will  have  little  difficulty  but 
the  machine  proved  a stumbling  block  for  my  companion,  who 
encountered  no  difficulty  with  any  of  the  other  tests. 

The  telebinocular  showed  my  companion's  right  eye  to  be 
little  more  than  an  ornament  and  that  without  some  treatment 
or,  at  very  least,  a pair  of  glasses,  he  should  not  be  driving 
anything  more  than  an  intelligent  horse.  The  examiner  told  me 
that  in  some  cases  the  machine  reveals  the  applicant  qualifies 
only  for  a license  marked  "daytime  use  only.''  Failure  on  some 
of  the  other  tests  may  not  prevent  an  applicant  from  obtaining 
a license  but  could  result  in  the  license  being  marked  for  a certain 
speed  limit  or  for  use  in  a restricted  area. 

From  this  machine  I went  to  another,  this  one  designed  to 
time  reaction  in  split  seconds.  You  sit  in  a seat  like  that  in  a car 
with  a floorboard  in  front  complete  with  pedals  like  the  accelera- 
tor, brake  and  clutch  on  a car.  Pressing  the  accelerator  pedal 
turns  on  a green  light.  When  a red  light  flashes,  you  step  on 
the  brake  pedal  as  quickly  as  possible.  About  five  tries  at  this 
and  P.  J.  Rowan,  the  chief  examiner,  knows  your  average  reaction 
in  seconds.  Not  everyone  is  required  to  take  this  test  but  where 
other  tests  have  indicated  a slow  reaction  time,  the  machine  can 
be  used  to  time  it  exactly. 

After  this,  I was  taken  over  by  Grant  Gerow,  who  was  to 
be  my  examiner  for  an  actual  driving  test.  Before  climbing  in 
my  car  for  the  test,  he  checked  the  headlights  on  upper  and  lower 
beams,  the  brake  lights,  steering,  horn,  windshield  wipers  and 
turn  indicators. 

My  driving  test  took  me  around  and  about  several  blocks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Provincial  Government  buildings,  through  a 
couple  of  street  signal  lights,  down  a fairly  steep  hill  and  back 
to  the  buildings  where  I had  to  parallel  park  between  two  cars. 

That  ended  the  tests  and  I qualified  for  a driver's  license 
with  no  restrictions  attached.  My  final  mark?  That's  my  own 
business  and  is  kept  confidential  by  the  Drivers  Testing  Branch. 
You'll  be  glad  it  is  that  way  when  it  is  your  turn. 

Oh,  yes — the  immigrant  who  couldn't  speak  a word  of  English 
also  got  a license.  With  the  aid  of  Miss  G.  Bentz,  a member  of 
the  branch  who  acted  as  interpreter,  he  made  the  grade  on  all 
tests.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  English  proved  no  handicap.  What 
mattered  was  that  he  knew  how  to  drive,  knew  traffic  rules  and 
had  normal  vision.  The  idea  of  the  tests  isn't  to  rule  people  off 
the  road.  It  is  to  make  Albertans  better  drivers.  • 


Examiner  R.  G.  Ball  gives  a depth  perception  test  on  the  telebinocular 
machine  to  opplicont  Kay  Marshall. 


Proper  method  oi  porallel  parking  is  demonstrated  by  Evelyn  Broughton  for 
the  benefit  of  Examiner  Stan  Engel  (standing)  and  R.  F.  Tait,  Supervisor  ot 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Branch. 


Alberta  Government  Photos  — Koss 


Magnetic  traffic  board  is  used  by  loan  Adamic  to  demonstrate  a left  turn  to 
Examiner  Kenn  Clark. 


“Within  Our  Borders"  is  a publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  Province  with  the  administration 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  oi  the 
Government  will  be  effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known 
and  used.  Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republicotion. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our 
Borders,"  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 
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Society  Prepares  Prisoners 
For  Life  After  Release 

A man  is  released  from  Fort  Saskatchewan  jail,  having 
served  a term  of  18  months.  He  is  given  transportation  to  the  city 
of  his  arrest.  He  has  little  money,  and  only  the  clothes  he  wears. 
The  jail  is  through  with  him;  he  is  a free  man. 

However,  this  ex-prisoner,  with  obvious  financial  difficulties, 
no  employment,  and  possibly  no  lodging,  risks,  if  he  does  not 
receive  material  assistance  and  encouragement,  a return  to 
criminal  offences  and  another  term  in  prison. 

For  this  reason,  the  John  Howard  Society  of  Alberta  was 
formed  in  April,  1948,  with  the  objective  of  helping  ex-prisoners 
back  to  the  path  of  useful  community  living.  If  a discharged 
prisoner  needs  a strong  arm  to  lean  on,  and  wishes  the  counsel 
of  a friend,  he  has  only  to  turn  to  the  John  Howard  Society. 
If  the  Society  believes  his  intentions  to  make  a change  in  his 
way  of  life  are  sincere,  assistance  is  provided. 

Rehabilitation  of  discharged  prisoners  is  the  main  purpose 
of  the  John  Howard  Society  of  Alberta,  although  penal  reforms, 
social  education,  and  programs  of  development  are  within  the 
aims  of  the  Society. 

In  its  five  years  of  operation  in  Alberta,  the  John  Howard 
Society  has  found  its  place  among  top  Canadian  prisoner  rehabili- 
tation organizations.  It  is  a Province-wide  enterprise,  with  close 
to  1,000  paying  members,  some  of  which  are  group  memberships. 
The  Society  is  headed  by  a president,  the  post  this  year  being 
held  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Geggie  of  Edmonton.  There  is  a 20-man  board 
of  directors,  an  executive  committee  and  advisory  councils  in 
most  of  the  Province's  11  judicial  districts.  Casework  is  carried 
out  by  a staff  of  five  trained  social  workers,  including  Walter 
Lemmon,  Executive  Secretary.  Calgary  is  headquarters  with  full- 
time offices  in  that  city,  Edmonton  and  Lethbridge. 

Financial  support  for  the  John  Howard  Society  is  maintained 
through  membership  funds,  grants  from  the  Provincial  and  Federal 
Governments,  contributions  and  Community  Chest  drives.  The 
Government  of  Alberta  grants  the  Society  $3,000  annually  and 
provides  a provincial  office  in  Calgary  and  offices  for  both  the 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  District  Councils. 

The  Society  has  found  that  successful  rehabilitation  is  the 
result  of  frequent  interviews  with  the  offender  prior  to  his  release, 
and  careful  plannirig  following  his  release.  Pursuing  this  policy, 
the  caseworkers  visit  the  Provincial  jails  at  Lethbridge  and  Fort 
Saskatchewan  once  weekly,  and  Bowden  Institution  every  two 
weeks,  interviewing  each  prisoner  at  least  twice  before  release. 
The  Executive  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Edmonton  or  Calgary 
staff  members,  travels  to  Prince  Albert  penitentiary  every  two 
months,  where  he  spends  several  days  interviewing  prisoners 
from  Alberta.  Each  man  who  requests  assistance  receives  indi- 
vidual attention.  His  problems  are  discussed  with  the  caseworker 
who  helps  him  formulate  a plan  so  that  he  will  not  be  wholly 
unprepared  emotionally  for  discharge,  which,  in  many  cases, 
could  be  as  terrifying  as  commitment.  Friendly  talks  with  the 
man  while  he  is  still  in  the  institution  establish  a relationship 
which  will  give  him  confidence  that  there  is  someone  to  whom 
he  may  turn  on  his  release. 

Following  his  discharge,  the  offender  can  depend  on  the  John 


Howard  Society  of  Alberta  to  stand  by  him,  assisting  in  his 
re-establishment  in  society.  The  Society  lends  the  ex-prisoner  a 
hand  in  finding  work,  frequently  interviewing  possible  employers 
before  the  prisoner's  release.  The  district  council  of  the  Society 
provides  food  and  lodging  if  necessary,  helps  the  newly-freed  man 
to  procure  the  correct  clothing  for  his  new  job,  and  stands  behind 
him  in  his  efforts  to  become  a useful  and  productive  citizen  again. 

Men  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not  request  assistance 
while  still  in  a penal  institution,  frequently  call  on  the  John 
Howard  Society  for  aid  after  their  release.  Their  cases  are  always 
investigated  and  if  the  caseworker  deems  it  advisable,  assistance 
is  given. 

The  first  full  year  of  operation  for  the  John  Howard  Society 
of  Alberta  was  1949,  when  812  cases  were  handled  by  the  Society. 
In  1952,  just  four  years  later,  3,068  cases  were  presented  to  the 
staff  for  assistance,  an  increase  of  almost  300  percent.  During 
1951  and  1952,  80  percent  of  the  men  released  from  the  Saskatche- 
wan Penitentiary  at  Prince  Albert  and  given  assistance  by  the 
Society  were  able  to  resume  normal  lives  with  steady  employment. 

The  John  Howard  Society  of  Alberta  offers  casework  services 
from  three  months  to  three  years.  Their  assistance  is  continued 
long  after  the  ex-prisoner  has  found  employment,  living  quarters 
and  a certain  measure  of  his  old  confidence.  One  example  is  the 
ex-prisoner  who,  over  a period  of  more  than  two  years,  had 
200  interviews  with  a John  Howard  caseworker,  discussing  future 
plans  for  a normal  life.  After  his  release  from  prison,  where  he 
had  spent  15  years,  he  attended  university  summer  school  to 
study  for  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  This  man  now  fills  a 
responsible  position  in  business;  he  has  found  his  place  in  society 
and  is  contributing  to  the  life  of  his  community.  The  John  Howard 
Society  of  Alberta  can  safely  say  that  this  man  will  probably 
never  return  to  jail. 

Still  another  case  is  that  of  a young  man  who  had  been 
in  and  out  of  provincial  and  federal  institutions  for  1 1 years, 
on  a variety  of  counts.  During  his  last  sentence,  a three-year 
term,  he  was  interviewed  by  a representative  of  the  John  Howard 
Society,  and  upon  his  release,  was  assisted  in  re-establishing 
himself  in  society,  something  he  had  been  unable  to  do  in  previous 
years.  Today,  he  is  steadily  employed,  has  assumed  family 
responsibilities  and  is  respected  by  his  townspeople. 

On  the  other  hand,  habitual  petty  offenders  and  repeaters 
do  not  receive  the  same  amount  of  attention  from  the  John  Howard 
Society.  If  they  request  assistance,  their  cases  are  investigated, 
and  only  those  who  show  some  sign  of  benefitting  from  reformative 
treatment,  will  be  aided  by  the  caseworkers.  Thus,  by  concentrat- 
ing on  those  prisoners  who  have  good  possibilities  for  reform, 
the  Society  has  been  able  to  produce  more  efficient  and  productive 
rehabilitation  for  ex-prisoners.  The  Society  tries  to  avoid  spend- 
ing public  money  on  men  who  will  probably  be  returned  to  jail 
shortly  after  release,  despite  all  assistance. 

Material  aids  of  the  John  Howard  Society  of  Alberta  include 
securing  clothing,  helping  with  the  problems  of  housing,  and 
adjusting  family  problems.  In  Edmonton,  more  than  500  books 
were  collected  for  the  library  formed  at  Fort  Saskatchewan  Jail 
in  1949.  The  Society  also  supplies  text  books  for  prisoners  taking 
correspondence  courses. 

The  biggest  job  ahead  of  the  John  Howard  Society  of  Alberta 
now,  is  to  convince  society  that  acceptance  of  the  reformed 
prisoner  as  a useful  member  of  community  life,  will  actually 
benefit  the  public  as  a whole. • 


COMING  EVENTS 


During,  the  next  few  months  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many  events 
of  provincial,  national  and  international  interest.  Within  Our  Borders  will 
list  all  COMING  EVENTS  from  April  through  September.  Information 
should  be  forwarded  to  Within  Our  Borders,  Legislative  Buildings, 
Edmonton. 

Date  Event  Place 


Aug.  3 Stony  Plain  Rodeo 

Aug.  3—9  4-H  Judging  Competition 


Aug.  3-5 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  12 


Camrose  Fair 
Barrhead  Stampede 
Sandy  Lake  Rodeo 
Agricultural  Field  Day 


Aug.  16-24  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
IF  orkshop 

Aug.  \1-Sept  \2Autumn  Painting  Course 


STONY  PLAIN 

School  of  Agriculture 

OLDS 

CAMROSE 

BARRHEAD 

S.4NDY  LAKE 

Victor  Watson  Farm 
AIRDRIE 

Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
BANFF 

Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts, 


Aug.  18  Alberta  Branch,  Canadian 

Postmasters 
Aug.  18-19  Flower  Show 

Aug.  19  Alberta  Derby 

Aug.  24-29  United  Nations  High  School 

Conference 

Aug.  25  Gladiolus  and  Rose  Show 

Aug.  29-Sept.  ^Canadian  Association  of  Administrators 
of  Labor  Legislation 

Aug.  30-  Sept.  ^United  Grain  Growers  Field 
Conference 

Aug.  31-Sept.  3 Association  of  Workmens  Com- 
pensation Boards  of  Canada 


BANFF 

Macdonald  Hotel. 

EDMONTON 

EDMONTON 

EDMONTON 

Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts, 

BANFF 

EDMONTON 

Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts, 

BANFF 

Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
BANFF 

Macdonald  Hotel, 
EDMONTON 


Research  Council  Assists 
Answering  Business  Inquiries 

Expansion  of  the  industrial  projects  section  of  the  Alberta 
Research  Council  has  enabled  the  section  to  take  over  the  field 
work  in  Alberta  for  the  Technical  Information  Service  of  the 
National  Research  Council. 

The  change  will  permit  greater  service  to  industry  by  sup- 
plementing the  information  sources  of  the  Technical  Information 
Services  with  those  of  the  Alberta  Research  Council  and  by  mak- 
ing the  testing  and  applied  research  resources  of  the  Alberta 
body  more  readily  available. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  John  Gregory,  industrial 
engineer  of  the  Alberta  Research  Council,  and  two  new  engineers 
who  are  being  added  to  the  research  staff,  will  visit  Alberta 
industries  seeking  problems  on  which  help  is  needed. 

The  Technical  Information  Service  is  a free  service  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  designed  to  provide  Canadian  industries 
and  businesses  with  all  available  results  of  scientific  research. 
In  Alberta,  British  Columbia  and  Ontario,  the  provincial  Research 
Councils  now  are  doing  the  field  work  for  the  service  but 
the  research  facilities  of  the  Canadian  Government  body  are 
still  the  main  source  of  information. 

Industries  requiring  technical  information,  details  of  any 
industrial  process  or  material,  or  other  help  in  solving  a manu- 
facturing problem  can  send  their  problem  to  Technical  Information 
Service  at  either  Research  Council  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  or 
National  Research  Council,  Ottawa.  • 


